THE MANUSCRIPTS
it is to chronicles that we have to turn, and here the Museum, thanks
chiefly to Cotton, the Royal Library and Stowe, is exceedingly
strong. Though Cotton's tenth-century copy of Gildas was burned,
the Museum has two of the oldest of Bede, several of the Anglo-
Saxon Chronicle, and good copies of practically every monastic
chronicle down to those produced by the wave of patriotic interest
in national antiquities which began in the fifteenth century. The
unique thirteenth-century copy of the Chronica of Jocelyn of Brake-
londe, made famous by Carlyle's Past and Present^ is less concerned
than the rest with political affairs; but in one of the first examples
of genuine history, as distinguished from bare annals, the Lesser
History of Matthew Paris, is to be found perhaps the chief monument
of the historiographers of St. Albans, in whose works the Museum
is peculiarly rich.
Local economic, social and family history rests on charters, court
rolls and chartularies; and of all these the Museum has acquired
large collections both from the foundation collectors and among the
Additionals. Harley, for example, had no fewer than 200 of the
known Heralds' Visitations, while one or two are found among the
Cotton and Lansdowne MSS. and perhaps a dozen have been bought
or received by gift singly. For most countries large accumulations
made by antiquaries have come in. Gough's went to the Bodleian,
as recorded above (p. 71), but such collections of MSS, and drawings
as the Burrell for Sussex, the Cole for Cambridgeshire, the Wolley
for Derbyshire, the Jermyn and the Davy for Suffolk^ have come
in ever since the eighteenth century. The latest large collection of
the kind to come is the Buckler, of 10,000 topographical drawings,
general in scope, acquired in 1898-995 but small additions are made
almost yearly. a5
One great series of family papers of the fifteenth century, of much
more than local significance, has after a chequered history reached
its final haven in the Museum. These papers are the famous Paston
Letters. They were edited by Sir John Fenn and his nephew John
Frere in -five volumes in 1787-1823. Fenn presented the originals
representing the first two volumes to King George III, after which
they disappeared. Much later Frere's son discovered those printed in
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